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PARENTAL TRAINING. 


Puruip, king of Macedon, when his son Alexander was born, 
immediately despatched to Aristotle, the most learned philoso- 
pher of that day, this message : — 

** Know thou that a son is born to me, for which I thank the 
gods, not so much indeed, because he is born, as because it has 
happened to him to be born in your day. For I hope that it 
will turn out, that, educated and instructed by you, he will 
show himself worthy of his parentage, and of the imperial soy- 
ereignty which I shall leave to him.” 

This brief epistle has been preserved and transmitted to us 
through many centuries as a proof of Philip’s wisdom and fore- 
sight. And to the educator it is sufficient evidence. 

In Roman story, we read of a Cornelia, the noblest of all the 
noble Roman matrons. Her wise devotion to the education of 
her children was what embalmed her name and shed upon it an 
unfading lustre. 

She was married to Sempronius Gracchus, and was left, on 
his death, with a family of twelve children, the care of whom 
devolved upon herself alone. The royal hand of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, was offered her in marriage, but declined lest her at- 
tention should be diverted from the education of her children. 

Having lost all but three, one daughter and two sons, she 
gave up her whole time to these, and, as Plutarch informs us, 
she brought up her two sons with such care, that, although they 
were of the noblest origin, and had the happiest dispositions of 
all the Roman youth, yet education was allowed to have con- 
tributed more than nature to the excellence of their character. 

All have heard how the vain Campanian lady, being on a 
visit to Cornelia, displayed to her some very beautiful orna- 
ments which she possessed, and desired the latter, in return, to 
exhibit hers; and the Roman mother, seeing her children com- 
ing in from school, pointed to them, and exclaimed, ‘ Haee 
ornamenta mea sunt,”— These are my ornaments. 

In honor of her virtues as a mother, in moulding the charac- 
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ter of her sons, the Roman people erected a statue to her mem- 
ory, bearing this appropriate inscription: ‘* Cornelia, mother of 
the Gracchi.” 

Examples similar to these, though less famous, abound in his- 
tory to show that the wisest fathers and the wisest mothers are 
known by the pains they take in the education of their children. 
Men of eminence, indeed, in the various professions and pur- 
suits of life, there have been, and women of high consideration. 
in society, who have trained up their children in the way they 
should not go, who have neglected to provide for them a good 
education. ‘There have been too many such; there are too 
many such now. But then parents of that description are not, 
properly speaking, wise fathers, and wise mothers. To call 
them wise would be an unpardonable abuse of language. They 
are very unwise. 

For it is the office of wisdom to preserve a due proportion 
between objects and efforts, or, in other words, it marks objects 
at their true value. And if any one pays for an object a higher 
price than wisdom has set upon it, he is not wise. Now wisdom 
never yet marked down the value of education, below any of 
the ordinary objects of ambition. She has always held it up, 
on the contrary, as the pearl of great price. Her language is, 
“ Receive instruction and not silver, and knowledge rather than 
fine gold.”” ‘ For the merchandise of it is better than the mer- 
chandise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold.” 

Those parents, therefore, who, after securing the bare means 
of subsistence, bestow their time, their strength, their talents, 
upon any other object whatever, at the expense of the educa- 
tion of their children, cannot be said to act according to the 
dictates of true wisdom. 

For what shall it profit them, though they gain the whole 
world, and leave their children a prey to ignorance and vice, 
and find too late for remedy, 


** How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


And what can a child have to be thankful for, if deprived of a 
proper education, that blessing without which all other blessings 
lose their value? Better for parents to live in the poorest ten- 
ement in the obscurest corner of the earth, training up their chil- 
dren in knowledge and virtue, than to dwell in the splendid palace 
of the millionaire, surrounded with all that wealth can buy, 
bringing them up in slothful indolence, the slaves of appetite 
and passion, and without any suitable preparation for the duties 
of public or private life. Now parents desire to promote the 
happiness of their children. This is universally the case. It is 
the strongest sentiment that heaves their breast. For their 
children they live and toil more than for themselves, and if 
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they do not take that pains in the education of their children 
which they ought, it is simply because they do not see clearly 
what education is, nor comprehend its power in forming the hu- 
man mind and character. 

We should not content ourselves with low and narrow views 
of this subject. We should not look upon it as nothing more 
than a knowledge of the elements of learning. We should not 
regard it as a mere apprenticeship in the art of earning a liv- 
ing, or of accumulating an estate. Let us not think, with the 
Pennsylvanian Dutchman, that a lad is sufficiently educated 
when he can navigate a boat to New Orleans and count a hun- 
dred dollars. 

Where this inadequate and degrading conception of the na- 
ture and true objects of education is entertained, of course but 
feeble efforts will be made to secure its blessings. 

It is important that enlarged and liberal views on the subject 
of education be widely disseminated in the community, in order 
to secure to it that attention which it deserves; for no great so- 
cial improvement can be carried forward unless the great mass 
of the people move in the work. We need a wide-spread and 
living faith in the capabilities of education—in what it has 
done, and can do, for the individual and the community. Let 
this object be accomplished, and education would soon be placed 
upon the eminence where it belongs. We should have no more 
indifference upon the subject. We should then hear no more 
complaints that it was a hackneyed theme, any more than we 
do now that the Gospel is a worn-out tale. 

When we reflect that it is education that forms the character 
of the child, and determines, in a great degree, what he is to 
be, it assumes a vast importance. And when we reflect that 
education has been the principal agent in making us what 
we are personally, that is, in forming our intellectual, moral, 
and physical characters, the importance of the subject is 
brought home distinctly to our own bosoms and business. 
Let a person ask himself the question, “* What am1I? or to what 
do I amount, after taking an accurate account of my per- 
sonal character, in every respect ?”” Can any thing be more im- 
portant or interesting to him than the answer to such an inter- 
rogatory ? 

For what other claim has an individual upon our respect and 
esteem, except that which is founded in his character — on what 
he is? For my part, I repudiate all other ground of considera- 
tion. Do you plead in his favor, his elegant and tasteful attire ? 
I know that a tailor cannot make a man, nor a French milliner 
a woman. Do you point to his bland and courteous manners? I 
know a man may “smile and smile and be a villain.” Do you 
tell me of his splendid dwelling and sumptuous fare? But I know 
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that stately palaces have been reared with the price of blood, 
and that the supplies of the luxurious table are sometimes 
wrung from the hard hands of honest industry, or subtracted 
from the pittance of the widow and orphan. Does he 

** Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race ?” 
True, but 

** What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards.” 

I shall not be satisfied till you show me what manner of per- 
son he is; whether he is intelligent, honest and benevolent, 
whether his life is regulated by pure and lofty principles, or 
whether he is ignorant, deceitful and selfish, and governed by 
the base animal propensities of his nature. 

But what is it but education that forms the mind, that moulds 
the character? ‘This is its appropriate business. It is its office 
to take the new-born infant, and so to bring it up, that at the 
period of maturity it may be given to society, having a sound 
mind in asound body, “‘and fitted to perform justly, skilfully and 
magnanimously, all offices, both private and public.” And this 
it does by furnishing the proper food and exercise for the phys- 
ical and mental systems, by protecting them from hurtful influ. 
ences, and imparting useful instruction. It is not antagonistic 
to nature, but auxiliary, developing and perfecting the innate 
faculties and powers. It aims to bring man into harmony with 
the laws of his being, and to make him obedient to the obliga- 
tions which his relations to his Creator and to his fellow beings 
impose upon him. When the results of education become em- 
bodied in poems and histories, in the telescope and compass, in 
steamboats and warehouses, in railroads and telegraphs, in the 
press and the school, in statues, and paintings, and edifices, and 
in the various comforts, conveniences and embellishments of 
life, they are denoted by the complex term, civilization. 
Hence we see that it is education that makes the existing differ- 
ence between the nations of the earth, — education, of course, 
considered in its most comprehensive sense, as embracing all 
the influences which have been operating upon successive gen- 
erations since the creation. Compare the savage cannibals of 
the South Sea Islands with those men and women who com- 
pose the most cultivated and elevated circles in this favored 
city. Education makes the difference. Compare with the 
tall, erect, rouscular, well-formed, intelligent Anglo-Saxon, the 
wretched Australian, with his gaunt body, his lean members, 
his bending knees, his hump back, his projecting jaws, destitute 
of clothing, without a local habitation, and possessed of no 
means of subsistence, save the spontaneous products of the 
earth. Education makes the difference. Considering the great 
power of education in forming, transforming, reforming and in- 
forming the human mind, it has been held by some philosophers 
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that man is wholly the creature of education. It was a favorite 
dogma of Locke, and adopted and advocated by Rosseau, that 
the mind of the child is mere white paper, upon which the edu- 
cator can write what character he pleases. ‘These are undoubt- 
edly extravagant maxims, But then if they are errors, they 
are comparatively harmless ones, for in this case it is better to 
believe too much than too little. The fatal error lies in the 
opposite extreme, in trusting altogether to nature, and expecting 
nothing from training. 

It is education, then, that causes the difference between races 
and nations; and if education does not cause all the diversity 
which we discover between individuals of the same family or 
the same community, it does cause a greater share of it than 
nature. Let us take a survey of society around us and see if 
it be not so. Let us go into the shops and parlors, the counting 
rooms and offices, on ’change and into the bank, into the literary 
circles, the halls of legislation, and the oyster saloons, or 
take a seat by the side of the occupant of the judicial bench, 
or on the cart by the side of the city scavenger. Let us trace 
the history of the individuals we meet with, from their cradles to 
the present time, and see if we are not forced to the conclusion, 
that they are what they are, rather in consequence of the cir- 
cumstances which have surrounded them, that is, their educa- 
tion, than by the decree of nature. 

What a lesson do considerations such as these, read to pa- 
rents !— for the responsibility rests primarily with them. Itis for 
them to determine whether their sons shall be fit for governors, 
or only qualified for the most servile occupations. 

To descend a little from this general yiew of education, sup- 
pose we enter a large school, and make a careful examination 
of the characters there. Suppose we range the scholars in a 
file, according to their docility and fitness to proceed with the 
work of intellectual culture. The difference between the one at 
the top and the one at the other extreme, would be as great as 
that between the child of ignorance and the orang-outang. 
While the best one would seem but little lower than an angel, 
the worst would seem but little higher than a fiend. This dispari- 
ty is not attributable to the school, for though subject to the same 
influences, and admitted to equal privileges there, much more 
care and strength has been bestowed upon the perverse child 
than upon the docile one. What has put this great gulf be- 
tween these extremes ? — nature, or home training? Both may 
have had a share in it, but this is certain, that parental train- 
ing has had a very large share in it. ‘This also is certain, that 
nearly all the perversity which the teacher has to encounter 
comes from defective parental training. The teacher is placed 
in &@ position where he can see at a glance what the character of 
home culture is. The child is a faithful representative of his 
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home sentiments, which he is all the while unconsciously em- 
bodying in acts. I have in my mind’s eye a lad whose pa- 
rents spare no pains to instil into his mind right sentiments, 
and to direct him in the formation of his habits, and the results 
are wonderful. He is the ornament of his school, and the de- 
light of his instructors. What is needed above all things in edu- 
cation at this day is that such examples be multiplied. For it 
is to be feared that home training has not in all cases kept pace 
with school education. It is to be feared that many parents 
have imagined that the secular and sabbath schools rendered it 
unnecessary for them to bestow much care upon their children 
at home, and that they have supposed the weightiest part of their 
responsibility removed. 

The historian of the reformation informs us that in the time of 
Luther, it was firmly believed by the superstitious and deluded 
victims of ecclesiastical corruption, that they could purchase 
the salvation of their deceased friends at a fixed market price, 
and that when the almighty coin rung upon the bottom of the 
iron coffer of his Holiness, the suffering souls immediately came 
forth from their prison-house of woe and darkness, and entered 
into the brightness, glory and joy of paradise. 

And the thought has occurred to me, whether there were not 
some parents among us who practise upon themselves a similar 
deception in relation to the temporal salvation, or, in other terms, 
the education of their children. Some have seemed to me to 
say, by their actions, that when their school-tax was paid they 
considered their children safe. It is not to be supposed, of 
course, that any actually place on file their paid tax bills with 
the view to use them to balance the account with conscience in 
case of a failure on the part of a child to come up to a reasona- 
ble standard of virtue and intelligence. But do they feel suffi- 
ciently their personal responsibility in the training of their chil- 
dren? Do they not put too much confidence in unaided foreign 
influences, and neglect to some extent home influences ? 

They know that a great revolution has been made in educa- 
tion, that schools have been greatly improved, that costly and 
convenient buildings have been erected for their accommoda- 
tion, that the method of instruction and discipline are of a much 
higher style than formerly, that teachers are generally better 
qualified and more devoted to their business, and that school 
committees are for the most part vigilant and faithful. They 
look over the annual report. ‘The schools are represented as in 
a good condition, and still rapidly advancing in the march of 
improvement. ‘Their children’s names are enrolled in these ex- 
cellent schools ; all must be right, all must be safe, and the arms 
are folded in security. This is a fatal mistake; nothing can 
be right, nothing can be safe, unless all is right and safe at 
home. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


Tue study of the phenomena of nature deserves a prominent 
place in the estimate and regard of the instructor. A knowl- 
edge of natural laws, of their application and general operation, 
is not only requisite to successful teaching, but teaching, we 
venture to say, cannot be successful without it. ‘The teacher 
who in the highest degree develops the thinking, reasoning, 
and imaginative powers of his pupils, according to a vigorous 
and healthy system, best discharges the high functions of his 
office. The ready and accurate repetition of the words of the 
text-book is not considered a perfect recitation in any of the 
studies taught in our schools. A recitation to be interesting or 
instructive to the pupil, to be at all interesting to the teacher, 
should be a clear, vivid, and animated description of the ideas 
embodied in the text. Words of themselves are merely the 
lifeless symbols, the shells, simply, that inclose thoughts: and 
there is a wide difference between imparting the one and the 
other. Let a class of scholars, then, form the habit of break- 
ing these shells and grasping the thought, of revolving in the 
mind the sentiment, rather than the sentence, and the most care- 
less observer will soon discover the manifestations of interest, 
progress, and mental power. 

Now a full acquaintance with the various departments of 
physical science, more than any thing else, we think, fits the 
teacher for quickening and eliciting this inquisitive disposition in 
the pupil, and for establishing this invaluable habit of study. 
There is hardly a subject that arises for discussion in the school- 
room on which it does not throw its genial and enlightening rays. 
A mind well stored with its principles and facts is a fountain 
from which rich and apposite illustrations may be constantly 
drawn for the explanation and illumination of the topics which 
come under notice. Let the exercise, for instaace, be a lesson 
in reading. ‘To obtain the full benefit, to say nothing of the 
enjoyment, from the reading of an extract, each member of the 
class aust have followed not only the werds, but the mind of 
the author; must have pictured in their own minds the same 
scenes which the author himself saw or imagined, and of which 
_ the piece before them is a description. ‘There is scarcely a sen- 
tence, particularly in narrative and descriptive pieces, which 
will not, if critically examined, originate questions, which can 
be fully and satisfactorily answered only by a mind well versed 
in physical science ; which questions, if thus answered, will in- 
cite the pupil to new diligence, new efforts at investigating, new 
desire to accumulate such knowledge for himself. 

The successful teaching of geography calls for constantly re- 
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peated draughts from this source of knowledge. The language 
of wisdom is clear, simple and perspicuous: the thorough 
understanding and perfect comprehension of a subject in all 
its relations, enables the instructor to impart a definite, com- 
plete and obvious idea; without this perfect comprehension 
on his part, his explanations will be more or less cloudy and ob- 
scure. ‘The solid body of the earth, with its mountains and val- 
leys, its rivers and volcanoes — the sea, with its tides and cur- 
rents, and multiplied relations to the continents — the atmos- 
phere, with its winds and clouds, meteors and haloes — the rela- 
tion of the earth to the other planets, and of all to the sun, — 
are all of them topics on which the interest of any pupil may 
be awakened and his attention fixed, by the liberal and judicious 
employment of this mental treasure. 

But the effect of the study of the science on the mind of the 
teacher himself is eminently beneficial. After spending the 
best portion of his time and eneryies in the school-room during 
the day, he feels little inclination to apply himself vigorously 
to the performance of new tasks in the evening. Unable or un- 
willing thus to exert his mental faculties, confining himself to 
the routine of professional duties, there is a danger — there is a 
strong probability, that his intellectual growth will be slow and 
uncertain, and that his range of thought and investigation will 
become narrow and circumscribed. Some, discovering this ten- 
dency of their profession, mingle freely in society, and interest 
themselves in the business and political pursuits of the commu- 
nity ; others devote themselves to literary pursuits not intimate- 
ly connected with their department of labor. Neither of these 
courses is adapted to securing to the teacher an eminent 
reputation out of the school-room, or in it. But if he can se- 
lect and pursue with zeal some species of study which shall nat- 
urally blend with his duties to his school, this desirable result 
may be happily attained. What other study harmonizes so well 
with his professional duties and avocations, as that of physical 
science Every phenomenon observed, every principle inves- 
tigated, every protlem solved, every fact accumulated out of 
the school-room, can be reproduced, and most advantageously 
reproduced in it. The very exercise of the faculties implied in 
the prosecution of this study, expands and liberalizes the mind. 
No one can devote himself to the investigation and analysis of 
the operation of those laws which pervade and govern the vari- 
ous forms of matter which unite to form our earth, until he fully 
perceives and appreciates the actual existence and reality of 
what Mr. Guyot denominates “ the life of the globe,” without 
daily enhancing and increasing, not only his intellectual capacity, 
but also the domain of his enjoyment. The wearied mind may 
refresh and renew itself by meditating upon those sublime prob- 
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lems which Astronomy proposes to her votary; by experimental 
solution of chemical and mechanical theorems; by the actual 
survey of geological tablets of history; by the frequent be- 
holding of the wonderful revelations of the microscope. ‘Thus 
may amusement, enjoyment, and improvement, be happily ob- 
tained in the pursuit of a kind of knowledge which not only 
enriches its possessor, but benefits the world. P. W. B. 





For the Massachusetts Teacher. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE SCHOOIL-ROOM. 
BY J. H. HANAFORD. 


Lazor is a prominent end of life. Since it is so intimately 
connected with our happiness and usefulness, correct views of 
it and proper habits formed in early life, will vastly increase the 
sum of human enjoyment. We can scarcely conceive of a more 
severe punishment within the sphere of civil enactments, than 
“ solitary confinement,” with no means of diverting the mind 
from a contemplation of the enormity of crime. ‘Though the 
body is denied the play of its varied powers, the mind is still 
active and pants for freedom. 

The assertion that children love employment need not startle 
any observer of the manifestations of intellect. ‘The buoyancy 
and vivacity of youth,—and he who does not encourage it in 
those committed to his charge may have mistaken his callmg, — 
are ample illustrations of the sources of physical gratification. 
Indeed, the child who has the usual degree of energy will be 
employed. If the mind has its appropriate aliment presented to 
it, that will satisfy its cravings. If otherwise, it will seek it, and 
the parent or teacher will reap the natural fruits of neglecting 
so important a matter. It need not surprise us that the child 
is not judicious in the selection ; it would be almost a miracle if 
such srould be true. ‘That is the peculiar province of the guar- 
dians of infancy and childhood. Nor is this so difficult that one 
need shrink from it in despair. ‘The beauties of science and 
art, the wonders of the external world as everywhere seen in 
creation around us, are received with avidity u:der ordinary 
circumstances, when presented in a proper manner. We are 
surrounded by a world of wonders, and upon these the mind 
loves to feast. ‘The ever-varying forms of the vegetable world, 
the exquisite tints of the flower, the less gaudy beauties of foli- 
age, the peculiarity of structure, and adaptedness of their rela- 
tions, all present ample scope for the observing powers, which 
are ever active in childhood. If the mind is fed, therefore, 
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with its appropriate aliment, it rarely, if ever, will seek for for- 
eign and unnatural sources of enjoyment. 

That youth is the time to acquire the proper habits of after- 
life, and to develop and direct our taste and refinement, will 
admit of no doubt. And that the school-room is the place 
where much of this must be effected, if ever effected, is equally 
apparent. ‘To direct the youthful mind, then, in observing these 
harmonies, beauties, and dependencies, is a portion of the duty 
of the teacher. A frequent reference to these will throw a 
charm around the school-room, make its associations endearing, 
—a home, instead of a place of confinement where the round 
of exercises is to be endured and pain inflicted. Such a 
teacher will be regarded as belonging to a higher order of be- 
ings. He will more effectually restrain the rising passions of 
boisterous and ever active youth. ‘The mind will be mould- 
ed as by a more skilful hand, while more stamina, and more 
symmetry will result. ‘To develop the whole being should be 
the object of the educator, to produce harmony as well as 
strength. 

But still the great point is employment. Employment in 
the school-room, and at least observation out of it, that there 
may be abundant sources of enjoyment, in whatever circum- 
stances one may be placed. In this consists the superiority of 
the well-educated mind. It “ is a kingdom” of itself, indepen- 
dent, so far as mortal may be so. Under such circumstances 
the honey of human life may be sipped from every flower. The 
evening sky will be seen as a broad field of wonders, and will be 
gazed upon with eagerness and delight if the sublime principles 
of astronomy have been presented to the youthful mind in their 
own native grandeur. ‘The mineral world will unfold its stores 
of knowledge and pleasure, to such as have been made ac- 
quainted with its wonders, in every stroll or ramble, or while 
engaged in the ordinary duties of life, presenting themes for 
contemplation, and affording sources of enjoyment of no ordi- 
nary character. And then the road face of nature, symmetri- 
cal though diversified, lovely in every feature, radiant with 
smiles and decked with gayest flowery gems — how overflowing 
with interest! Every flower a concentration of beauties and 
wonders! Every plant suggestive of a world of thought! 
Every spire of grass affording ample scope for investigation, 
and furnishing pleasures which contrast strangely with the low 
and sensual gratifications of the great mass of mankind ! 

Could such sublime truths be presented to the youthful mind, 
and such almost enchanting scenes as really exist in the exter- 
nal world be unfolded, what a revolution might we anticipate ! 
What love for the school exercises, what diminution of truancy 
would ensue ! How much of the brutalizing tendency of unnat- 
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ural and unjust punishment might be avoided! How much of 
the “‘ wear and tear of conscience,” and the exhaustion of vital 
energy, might the teacher escape ! 

It is not proposed to abridge in the least the acquirement of 
the * practical branches,” but simply to occupy the leisure mo- 
ments in pleasing and useful exercises. If the mind can be 
relieved of its ennui, these can be acquired in two-thirds of the 
usual time devoted to them, leaving abundant time for more ex- 
hilarating employment. With such an arrangement employment 
will be no task, school-going no drudgery, and teaching would 
partake less of the soul-distracting, unnerving, and health- 
destroying avocation of the present age. 

Newton, Upper Falls, May 25. 





VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS IN THE GRAMMAR, ENGLISH HIGH, 
AND LATIN SCHOOLS, OF BOSTON. 


Tue following is the section relating to vacations in the 
Public Schools, from the printed regulations of the Grammar 
Board :— 

Sect. 83. ‘The following holidays and vacations shall be 
granted to the schools, viz. : — every Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoon, throughout the year; Christmas day, May day, and 
Fast day ; Thanksgiving week ; one day in each year for the 
general trainmg, when in Boston; the fourth of July; two 
weeks commencing on Monday preceding the last Wednesday 
in May; the remainder of the week after the exhibition of the 
Latin School, in July, and the five succeeding weeks, to said 
Latin School; the remainder of the week after the exhibition 
of the English High School, in July, and the five succeeding 
weeks, to the said English High School ; and the remainder of 
the week after the exhibition of the Grammar and Writing 
Schools, in July, with the four succeeding weeks, to said Gram- 
mar and Writing Schools; and the Chairman of the Board is 
authorized to suspend the Schools on such public occasions as 
he may think proper, not exceeding three days in the year. In 
addition to these holidays the Latin and English High Schools 
shall be entitled to the three days of public exhibition at Har- 
vard University. No other holidays shall be allowed except by 
special vote of the Board.” 





Politeness is like an air cushion: there may be nothing in it, 
but it eases our jolts wonderfully. 


Science strengthens and enlarges the mind. 
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EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT LORD’S DISCOURSE ON THE CHAR. 
ACTER OF THE LATE STEPHEN CHASE, PROFESSOR 
IN DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Proressor CHASE, as might be expected, had great excel- 
lence as a teacher and governor of College. His ideal of edu- 
cation may be inferred from his personal culture, This had 
always been general and liberal. He omitted no branch of im- 
portant knowledge. He accepted nothing partial. He believed 
nothing of the romantic expedients which are often hastily 
adopted, and successively abandoned, for making scholars with- 
out materials, and forcing public institutions of learning, for a 
present popular effect, off from the methods which nature has 
prescribed, and experience has sanctioned. He regarded a 
college as a place not so much of learning, as of preparation for 
learning — a school of discipline, to bring the student up to 
manhood with ability to perform thenceforth the hard work of a 
man in his particular profession. ‘To that end no part of fun- 
damental study could be spared. He would as soon have 
judged that young men could be trained to excellence in the 
mechanic arts, while they disused any important organ of the 
body ; or a sculptor elaborate a perfect model by chiselling only 
arms and legs. He would not expect such a mechanic, or ‘artist, 
or educators of the same school, to find either honorable or lu- 
crative employment, when society, though temporarily blinded 
by ingenious but visionary projects of improvement, should 
learn the practical difference between the whole of any thing 
and its parts. He would not have consented that any other 
' department of college study should be sacrificed even to the 
mathematics. 

But he would have the mathematics lie, physically, where 
God has placed it, at the foundation. He would have the stu- 
dent early settled and accustomed to the most approved meth- 
ods and varieties of demonstrative science. He would disci- 
pline the mind among the certainties of numbers, that it might 
better search for truth among the probabilities of things ; ; just 
as we learn to swim where we can touch bottom, before it is 
safe to plunge into the deep. He judged soundly that one must 
learn to use his reason before he can wisely apply it to the pur- 
poses of life ; and that without this preliminary training, noth- 
ing else can be learned well; and that whatever otherwise 
seem to be accomplishments, turn out, at length, to be fantasies 
that vanish in the turmoil and struggle of life, or mislead men 
into a false and fickle management of affairs. Wherefore he 
felt the peculiar responsibility of his position with all the intense- 
ness of his earnest and far-reaching mind. He knew that his 
department, though most difficult to be commended to young 
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men in general, was most indispensable to their success, and he 
sought accordingly to magnify his office. ‘That he was a com- 
plete master of it is out of question. Of this he has left 
enduring monuments ; and not the least, I am happy to say, 
in minds which he had trained. 

But one of his highest qualifications as a teacher betrayed 
him unwittingly into a fault. His perception of relations was 
like intuition. In his brightest frames he seemed to scan 
at a glance, all natural methods of demonstration, and to ar- 
rive at his conclusions without a process. He did not always 
sufficiently consider how few possess that rare endowment. He 
had found but little if any difficulty in his own experience, 
and he could not, from necessity, adequately appreciate the dif- 
ficulties of others. He was sometimes uneasy at the embarrass- 
ments of students, even when involuntary, and much more, 
when the result of indifference or neglect, even though they 
might sometimes be increased by the rapidity of his own illustra- 
tions. I should have dreaded to be taken by Professor Chase 
to the blackboard, unless I had a good lesson, or a good con- 
science ; and I could not have been sure that the latter would 
avail me without the former. But though I should have shrunk 
from the criticism, I should have respected the man. If I 
feared him in the lecture room, I should honor him in his study ; 
for there his warm heart would open to the story of my mental 
trials, and he would lead me, and help me bear my burdens, 
with the kindness of an elder brother. He was exacting, but 
he was humane ; he was impatient, but full of generous sym- 
pathies. These qualities might not always be tempered in the 
hurry of an occasion, but found their balance in the leisure and 
quiet intercourse of retirement. He was just and faithful. He 
had strong likes ; but he would yield a favorite when he must ; 
—and strong dislikes; but he was incapable of hate. He 
stopped short of all extremes. You could move him easily 
either way on the current of sympathies; but you could not 
tempt him to do wrong. As with the judgment, so with the 
sensibilities ; they were led by conscience. As with the love of 
knowledge, so with the passions ; they were subject to the love 
of truth. Whatever the occasional excitement of the intellect or 
the feelings, there was that in his mind, which made it impossi- 
ble for him to be an enemy of God or man. The soul had been 
harmonized by grace. That New Testament in his childhood ; 
that subjection to his parents; that conversion at college; they 


were blessings to him and to us, that can be measured only by 
eternity. 





The cup that is full will hold no more; keep your heart full 
of good thoughts, that bad ones may not find room to enter. 
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ALGEBRAIC PARADOX. 





Your correspondent, V. L., in the June number asks me some 
questions which I am happy to answer. He need not apologize 
for not giving reference to authorities. In the mathematics 
authorities only create a presumption; they have no binding 
force. 

The assertion that zero has no factors, is not an algebraic, but 
a common sense assertion. Algebra speaks of zero and imagin- 
ary terms, as quantities ; common sense, as fictions. Zero can- 
not be divided into real factors, unless zero itself be one of 
them. ‘The factors of zero are arbitrary. The quotient of zero 
by zero is arbitrary, and we are to interpret it as we please. 
Of course it is best to interpret it consistently with previous no- 
tation, and this V. L. fails todo. He solves theparadox by al- 
tering the notation that makes it a paradox. It was of course 
assumed that the x by which we multiply is the same x that was 
puta. V. L, tells us we have no right to make this assump- 
tion. He assumes x as unknown, whereas it was given. Let 
him then detect the following fallacy. 

1. Let a’—a’—a’?—a’, 

2. Resolving, a (a—a)—=(a+a) (a—a), 
3, Dividing, a—a-+-a—=2a, 

4. Dividing, 1=2. 

Thus much for my assertion that in common sense zero has 
no factors. As to the other that 0 renders all its multiples ab- 
surd, I simply say that a multiple of zero is either zero, arbitra- 
ry, or else infinite, according to the exponent of the factor zero ; 
and that when I ask a question, What quantity? you give what 
common sense would say is an absurd answer, to tell me either 
zero arbitrary, or infinite. For zero is no quantity, the arbi- 
trary is any quantity, the infinite is no quantity, and neither 
answers the question what quantity. 

Finally, V. L. asks a question proposed where the algebraic 
solution fails. By failure I simply mean giving a multiple of 
zero as the value of the unknown quantity, with any exponent 
whatever to the factor zero. So defined, I suppose V. L. will 
acknowledge there may be algebraic failure. H. T. 

Waltham, May 31, 1851. 





A western writer thinks that if the proper way to spell tho 
is, ‘though,’ ate, ‘eight,’ and bo, ‘beau,’ the proper way to 
spell ‘ potatoes’ is poughteighteaux. The phonographic method 
is better, pot 8 00, or pot oo000000. 
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DRAWING. 


TnE introduction of Drawing, as one of the regular branches 
of study in our public schools, has long been recommended by 
the first men in the educational ranks. In many of the towns 
and cities of Massachusetts, it is on the list of required studies ; 
still, in a great majority of our schools, it is not taught at all, 
and in very few systematically. The reason of the neglect of 
this important branch of knowledge, we conceive to be a lack 
of qualification on the part of teachers. 

But if it is desirable to have it taught, this is no excuse: and 
when a teacher feels that it would be better for his school to 
have it taught, it is his duty to qualify himself to teach it. This 
any one can do in a short time, if he will only set himself reso- 
lutely to work. Let him read the best works upon the subject, 
for the theory ; and for practice, we would recommend I. H. 
Harding’s “* Lessons on Art, and on Trees.” Let him copy the 
examples there given, reading the letter press, and studying the 
principles. The leisure hours of a few months spent in this way, 
will give one a knowledge of the principles of drawing, and a 
practice that will not only enable him to teach the art, but will 
give him great facility in drawing figures upon the board, to 
illustrate any subject that may come before the class. 

We know of no better way of instructing a class of beginners 
than the following: Providee ach pupil with a drawing book, and 
two pencils—a hard one for sketching, and a soft one for shading ; 
then with a piece of prepared charcoal, proceed to sketch the 
subject selected, upon a large sheet of drawing paper, placed 
upon the wall in such a position that it can be viewed by the 
whole class. Require the pupils to watch the operations, and 
explain to them each step as the work progresses. When the 
outline is completed, require the pupils to copy it, reducing it in 
size to correspond to the size of their books. When this is sat- 
isfactorily done, then proceed to the shading, discussing and 
explaining as before; then let the pupils complete their pic- 
ture. 

By this method the pupils are all drawing the same thing, 
and a class of fifty may be instructed as readily as two or three 
individuals. Another advantage is, the pupils are required to 
reduce the size of the object, still keeping its proportions. 
Again, they have no opportunity to measure, as they do in copy- 
ing a small subject. From this, the transition to sketching from 
nature is comparatively easy. 

Children have a natural love for drawing, and by taking ad- 
vantage of this, we can advance them in those branches for 
which they haye not a natural love. Drawing and writing are 
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kindred arts; they bring into exercise the same powers of 
mind and body, and it has been proved by experiment, that a 
class of boys who spend an hour a day in writing, will advance 
no faster than another class who spend a half an hour in writ- 
ing, and a half an hour indrawing. ‘Thus two useful arts may 
be acquired in the time usually devoted toone. Its advantage 
in the mechanical arts is incalculable. 1t not only gives the 
mechanic power to draw a model where it is required, but it 
gives him the ability to decide with accuracy upon the size and 
form of any object to which his attention may be called. It 
trains his muscles to execute with facility and accuracy the 
conceptions of the mind. 

We not long since heard a celebrated preacher say, that if 
he could create in his son a love for all that is fine in Art, and 
all that is beautiful in Nature, he felt that he was secured 
against the seductions of a city life. He felt sure its vanity 
and hypocrisy would soon disgust him, and he would turn to 
seek his joys from a purer source. 

We cannot be really in love with the works of nature, and 
still lead a life of dissipation and sin. ‘‘ The same fountain can- 
not send forth sweet water and bitter at the same time.” 

Let us not then crush this natural desire of the young, by 
neglecting or frowning upon their early efforts ; rather let us 
cherish them and direct them into the right channel, trusting 
that it will not only better fit them to discharge the duties of 
life, but also prove a barrier against vice and crime. 


B, W. P. 





TEACRER, DO YOU STUDY THE CHARACTER OF YOUR 
SCHOLARS ? 


IF this is not your practice, let me advise you to commence 
it. It is essential to your success. If, heretofore, the results 
of your labors have fallen short of your expectations, has not 
neglect in this particular been one of the causes? You should 
endeavor to obtain an accurate knowledge of each scholar’s pe- 
culiarities of mind, of heart, and of physical constitution. You 
should know also the nature of the home and out-of-door influ- 
ences to which he is subject. With this knowledge you can lay 
out your strength to good advantage. You will not beat the 
air. You will know how, and when, and where to apply the 
needed discipline of mind and body, as your physician who has 
studied your constitution for a series of years, is better qualified 
than a stranger, to prescribe for your chysical ills. 





67 NES SELLS, ED ETE 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue seventh semiannual meeting of this Association was held 
in West Randolph on the 5d and 4th of June. 

S. L. Loomis, Esq., of N. Bridgewater, delivered a lecture on 
the subject of ‘* Normal Schools.” The lecturer alluded to the 
low estimation in which the profession of teaching was held, and 
considered this as the result of the poor qualifications of teachers. 
He considered that Normal schools had not accomplished the 
objects for which they were established, though he did not con- 
sider them as abortive. As evidence of this, he stated that 
Normal teachers often failed of success in teaching, and some- 
times were rejected by school committees on account of insuf- 
ficient qualifications. He attributed this result partly to the 
low standard of qualifications adopted for admission into the 
Normal schools, and partly to the short time allowed for the 
completion of the course of instruction. The lecturer, in 
answer to the objection that want of pecuniary means was an 
obstacle which prevented many teachers from thoroughly fitting 
themselves for the profession, remarked that he who wanted the 


energy which would enable him to procure this pecuniary means, 


was not fit to become a teacher. Reference was made to the 
importance of self-education, and a love for the duties of the 
profession, rather than for the profits arising from it, as means 
of elevating the character of the teacher and of the profession. 
The views and statements of the lecturer were ably met in the 
discussion upon the subject which followed, by Messrs. Colburn, 
Hagar, Brown, Butler, and Boardman. Mr. Colburn consid- 
ered the Normal school system as no more deserving of censure 
on account of objections which had been raised by the lecturer, 
than other systems and institutions, whose graduates could not 
all be considered as models of excellence. 

Cornelius Walker, Esq., of Boston, delivered a lecture on 
Reading and Elocution. The lecturer, in his introduction, 
dwelt upon the importance of making teachers’ conventions prac- 
tical, so that teachers may instruct one another in those partic- 
ulars which have a practical bearing upon their labors in the 
school-room. He then favored the audience with a full exposi- 
tion of his principles and methods in giving instruction in Read- 
ing and Elocution. Our limits will not permit us to give an 
analysis of this very instructive and entertaining lecture. Most 
of the principles of Elocution, such as inflection, stress, pitch, 
intonation, articulation, distinct utterance, aspiration, &c., were 
fully treated of, and were explained by copious and finely drawn 
illustrations. The lecturer, by practical examples, showed what 
was faulty, and what was correct articulation, and explained on 
14 
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scientific principles, how the sounds should be produced, and the 
voice modulated, so as to exhibit in full force the sense of the 
passage, and the passions and emotions of the speaker. Much 
was said upon the importance of giving the upward inflection to 
the softer emotions, such as sorrow, grief, condolence, mercy, 
love, pity, &c., and the downward inflection to the sterner mo- 
tions, such as hatred, contempt, scorn, defiance, &c. The 
teacher should make known to his pupils his principles and de- 
cisions, and oblige them to abide by them. The almost breathless 
attention which was paid to the lecture, and the interest and 
enthusiasm which were manifested in the readings from Shak- 
speare and other authors, showed better than words can express 
its sterling character. 

Remarks were made upon the subject of the lecture by Rev. 
Dr. Sears, and by Messrs. Colburn, Green, Beals and Barrows . 

Rev. Horace James, of Wrentham, delivered a lecture upon 
the subject, ‘‘ How to enlarge the sphere, bring honor to the 
profession, and increase the usefulness, of the teacher.” The 
lecturer treated his subject in a masterly style, and afforded the 
highest gratification to a large audience. 

On motion of Mr. Barrows, a vote of thanks was passed to 
the Rev. Horace James for his excellent lecture, so full of in- 
struction, so full of inspiration. Rev. Dr. Sears having been 
invited to address the audience, spoke in his usual fluent and 
forcible style upon the practical working of our system of edu- 
cation, alluding to some defects, and making an earnest and for- 
cible appeal to parents on the subject of their duties in connec- 
tion with the great cause of popular education. 

The Association witnessed the result of an experiment which 
has been tried in teaching a class of young pupils to read by the 
new Phonotypic method. ‘The exercises of this little class have 
proved a triumphant vindication of the superiority of this over 
the old method of teaching children to read. The most difficult 
words that could be thought of were spelled by the whole class 
with the greatest facility, and, in reading, they exhibited an 
accuracy and distinctness of utterance seldom observed in ad- 
vanced pupils. 

The distinctive feature of this new alphabet is, that each 
character represents but one sound of the language, so that no 
confusion exists in the mind of the learner as to the sounds 
which are to be given to the combination of characters presented 
tohim. Thus the oft-repeated and well-founded objection to 
the old alphabet is obviated. 

It was voted to present the hearty thanks of the Association 
to Dr. Stone for the high gratification afforded them by his ex- 
hibition. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Simon Barrows, of Dorchester; Vice Presidents, 
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Christopher A. Green, of Milton, John Kneeland, of Dorches- 
ter, and D. B. Hagar, of West Roxbury ; Recording Secretary, 
Chas. J. Capen, of Dedham ; Corresponding Secretary, Elwell 
Woodbury, of Dorchester ; Treasurer, Isaac Swan, of Dorches- 
ter; Councillors, Levi Reed, of Roxbury, D. P. Colburn, of 
Dedham, E. W. Bartlett, of West Roxbury, and Chas. F. Patch, 
of Milton. 

Mr. Newcomb, on leaving the chair, addressed some appro- 
priate and feeling remarks to the Association, and Mr. Barrows 
addressed the Association on taking the chair. 

Remarks followed by Messrs. Reed, Kneeland, and Colburn, 
upon the ability and faithfulness with which the presiding officer 
of the past year had discharged his duties. 

On motion of Mr. Reed it was unanimously voted that the 
thanks of the Association be presented to Geo. Newcomb, 
Ksq., of Quincy, for the highly able and truly acceptable man- 
ner in which he has performed the duties of the office of Pres- 
ident during the year past. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented to 
Cornelius Walker, Esq., of Boston, for the able and instructive 
lecture on Elocution. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be presented to 
Rev. Dr. Sears for his kindness in being present with the Asso- 
ciation, and for his able address of the previous evening. 

The subject of Penmanship was taken up for discussion, and 
was practically treated by Mr. Alden, of Dorchester. He 
explained his method at the blackboard, and answered numer- 
ous questions propounded to him. 

The thanks of the Association were presented to Mr. Alden 
for the complete manner in which he had explained his method 
of teaching penmanship. Also to the citizens of Randolph for 
their kindness and hospitality ; to the proprietors of the hall, 
the free use of which they had generously granted; and to A. 
Alden, Esq., for his kind and unwearied exertions, in facilitating 
the comfort of those who had attended the convention. 

It was unanimously voted that a prize of ten dollars be of: 
fered to the lady teachers of the Association for the best Essay 
on any subject connected with the duties of their profession. 

The directors, having been appointed to make arrangements 
in accordance with the above vote, have decided that the Essays 
shall be sent to the President or Secretary of the Association 
before the first of December next, with a fictitious signature, 
accompanied with an envelope bearing upon its back the same 
signature, and within, the real name of the author. ‘The Essay 
should consist of from four to six pages. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held in Canton, 
on the 26th and 27th of December. 

Cuas. J. Caren, Seeretary. 
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REPORT ON THE PHONETIC SYSTEM. 


{In transferring the following Report to our pages, we would not be 
understood as endorsing the views therein set forth. Before recommend- 
ing the introduction of “The Phonetic System,” into our schools, we think 
it would be well to try the effect of teaching the children in the primary 
schools, to read and spell phoneiically, in the spelling-book and primer, 
printed in the usual type. We hope some correspondent who is inter- 
ested in the subject, will forward a fair and candid review of this Report 
for the next number. } 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Senate, May 17, 1851. 


The Joint Committee on Education, to whom was referred the 
petition of sundry citizens of Boston, in behalf of ‘* Phonet- 
ics,” have considered the subject, and 

REPORT: 

At the hearing before the committee, on the afternoon of 
May 12, 1851, the petitioners presented for examination, twelve 
children, of from three to six years of age, who had learned to 
read the common print fluently by six months’ teaching in the 
phonetic system. ‘The children read first in phonotypy, or the 
printed phonetic alphabet ; next, in the usual or Roman print ; 
and lastly, in phonography, or the written short hand. In the 
analysis of the sounds of the English language, they showed an 
ability far beyond the usual powers of children of that age, 
and beyond what the committee have ever known in any children 
of any age. 

The distinctness of utterance was another remarkable feature 
in the examination. Every syllable was uttered with a clear 
ness and precision, that indicated with what unerring certainty 
the characters that they had learned designated the sounds of the 
language. Those sounds are represented in the phonotypic al- 
phabet by forty letters, namely, twenty-four consonants, twelve 
vowels, and four diphthongs. Values are given to these letters, 
so much in harmony with our present orthography, as to make 
phonotypy resemble strongly the printed Roman page ; so that 
an individual who has become familiar with one, can, with 
slight additional labor, read the other. 

So far as the committee are aware, the enunciation of the 
children has never been equalled by persons of their age. To 
establish a uniform system of enunciation has long been a desid- 
eratum in our common school education. By means of the pho- 
netie system, this can now be secured. 

The children read many sentences furnished by the committee 
and others, and written in phonographic short hand upon a 
blackboard. When the difficulty of teaching children older 
than these to read our common writing is considered, together 
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with the ease and accuracy with which phonography may be writ- 
ten and read, the great value attending the study and acquisi- 
tion of this art will be appreciated. 

The advantages to be derived from the introduction of the 
phonetic system into our common school instruction will be very 
important. ‘There was evidence tending to show, 

1. That it will enable the pupil to learn to read, phonetically, 
in one tenth of the time ordinarily employed. 

2. That it will enable the learner to read the common type in 
one fourth of the time necessary according to the usual mode of 
instruction. 

8. That the truth and accuracy of the system will induce 
millions to teach themselves to read who are now ignorant. 

4, That its acquisition leads the pupil to the correct pronun- 
ciation of every word. 

5. That its certainty teaches a distinct enunciation, which 
will not be lost when the pupil comes to read from the Roman 
text. 

6. That its adoption, merely as a means of learning to read 
our common print, will tend to banish provincialisms, 

7. That, by directing attention to the different methods of 
representing sound, the pupils will, in the end, become better 
orthographists than by the present method. 

8. That it will have a tendency to make many derivations, 
which have now been almost lost, familiar to the eye. 

9. That it will be of vast benefit in enabling an individual 
rapidly to preserve his own thoughts and those of others. 

10. That to any one familiar with the system, it will furnish 
a means of representing the pronunciation of foreign languages 
with precision. 

11. That it will present to the missionary a superior alphabet 
for the representation of hitherto unwritten languages. 

12. That our own language may, by means of it, be subjected 
to a few simple rules of accent; a thing which has hitherto been 
almost unattainable, 

The committee, therefore, deem the subject of sufficient im- 
portance to be worthy the attention of school committees, and 
of those who have charge of common school instruction. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


E. L. Keyes, Chairman 
Witt1am Hype, ' Of the Senate. 


JAMES W. WarD, Of the 


Francis CoGGswELL, House of Rep’s. 


WILLIAM CurTIs, 


Though not present at the exhibition mentioned above, I can 
cheerfully say, that the system of Phonetics, as exhibited by 
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Dr. Stone, has in it much to awaken interest in all who are con- 
cerned either in learning or in teaching language ; and as such 
is recommended to the examination of all who wish to become 
acquainted with a philosophic or a practical use of characters for 
expressing sounds. W. C. Fow er, 
Of the House of Rep’s. 
In Senate, May 17,1851. Laid on the table and ordered 


to be printed. 
C. L. Knapp, Clerk. 





For the Massachusetts Teacher. 


Mr. Eprtor: — The “ New Method of Proving Multiplica- 
tion,” given in the last number of the Teacher, suggests to my 
mind a few points which seem of importance, and, as they may 
furnish others with some food for thought, I suggest them to the 


‘readers of the Teacher, choosing the form of question to avoid 


expressing an opinion on them. 

As a merely mechanical process, the “ new method ”’ is sim- 
ple ; but wherein does it differ in principle from the old method 
of casting out the nines, or wherein is it more simple as a me- 
chanical process ? 

Should a method of proof be taught to a child in any case, 
before he understands the principles on which it depends ? 

As a general thing, is it better to teach a mathematical opera- 
tion to a child when he is at such an age, that, if he learns it, 
he must learn it by rote, or to defer it till he is fully able to un- 
derstand the philosophy of it? 

If I may judge by my own observation, a large majority of 
our teachers write, and allow their pupils to write, expressions 
similar in character to the following, which are copied from the 
article above alluded to: 

462352—22—4 
14879=24—6 24—6 
6648159408—51—6 

Are such inaccuracies justifiable ? 

Do they in any way tend to the formation of those careless 
habits, which so much retard the pupil’s progress in mathemat- 
ical studies ? 

Do they tend in any way to lessen the pupil’s regard for 
truth ? 

It is not supposed that all teachers will answer the above 
questions in precisely the same way, nor is it desired that they 

should ; but it is supposed and desired, that each teacher should 
be in the habit of asking himself similar questions concerning 
his own processes and those of others, and of determining for 
himself answers to them. D. P.C. 
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‘“ ELEMENTS OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION.” 


Lippincott, GRaAMBO & Co., of Philadelphia, have just issued 
a work with the above title. The author is a learned member 
of the Phonetic Council, Stehman 8. Haldeman, Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Though Schneider has extended the subject of pronunciation 
in his “ Elements of the Latin Language,”’ to four hundred pages, 
still this little 12mo work of Prof. Haldeman, containing 76 
pages only, is quite original, and presents in a brief form a vast 
amount of useful information. By all who have been familiar 
with Prof. Haldeman’s writings, his power of condensation must 
have been observed. It is the peculiar trait of the man, and 
will be appreciated by every lover of science, as it saves a vast 
amount of time to the man of literary tastes, not compelling him 
to pore through the musty pages of many heavy volumes for 
the sake of securing a single idea. Prof. Kraitsir’s 12mo 
volume of 58 pages only, upon the “ Significance of the Alpha- 
bet,” possesses a larger amount of sterling value than many of 
the huge tomes which cumber our shelves. 

In its grammatical formation, the Sanscrit is undoubtedly the 
richest language. Yet even in this it is rivalled by the Greek, 
which will ever be memorable as the language in which Her- 
odotus has presented to us the most ancient history, con- 
nected with our own historical works by those of successive 
generations, in which the writers themselves have written of 
the times in which they lived. But it is essentially the Ro- 
man alphabet, with the improvements and additions that have 
been made to it, which now serves to represent the most of the 
languages of the civilized world. 

The Latin has been for centuries the almost universally ap- 
proved means of printed or written communication between the 
learned of different parts of Europe. ‘There is a precision and 
brevity about it, which render it attractive to the scientific eye. 
Yet no one can have failed to notice the difficulty which many 
who are perfectly familiar with the printed characters have had 
to encounter in oral communication in the Latin language. The 
reason is obvious. Each has adopted a pronunciation based 
upon that of his mother tongue. The practical effect of Prof. 
Haldeman’s efforts may be to remedy this difficulty, as he has 
investigated a vast number of sources in order to obtain his 
information concerning the original pronunciation of this lan- 
guage. He has consulted 

“1. The ancient grammarians and their 
2. Modern commentators. 
3. Ancient false orthography. 
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- Natural relation of the elements. 

. Interchange of the elements. 

. Ancient words transmitted pure. 

. Names of places transmitted pure. 
. Oriental etymologies. 

. Keltic [not Celtic] etymologies. 

10. The powers of the alphabet among those nations who 
adapted their spelling to the successive changes of their lan- 
guage.’ 

Prof. Haldeman has taken a scientific basis, where others 
have taken a literary one. ‘This is the first attempt to apply 
the laws of Phonetics to this subject, and as such should receive 
the attention which its importance merits. 

JAMES W. STONE. 

Boston, May 26, 1851. 





For the Massachusetts Teacher. 


EVENING AND ADULT SCHOOLS. 


WITHIN two or three years, the attention of those interested 
in the welfare of the lower classes of society, has been called to 
the educational wants of those persons, who have been entirely 
debarred from all means of obtaining even the rudiments of an 
education, or who from the cireumstances of their parents, are 
not able to avail themselves of the advantages that our public 
schools offer. 

The great influx of foreigners in our large towns, most of 
whom are extremely ignorant, has largely increased the per 
cent. of those unable to read or write, and the strong induce- 
ments offered to place children where a small sum may be 
returned weekly for their services, outweigh in the minds of ig- 
norant parents the advantages of a continuance in school. In 
many cases, however, such ‘parents have expressed a strong de- 
sire to place their children in school, but still cannot be induced 
to forego the profit accruing from their labor, as in many cases 
it forms the whole support of a family. 

To meet the wants of such persons evening schools have been 
established in several of our larger cities, in which all persons 
who desire it, not already members of some school, receive gra- 
tuitous instruction. 

In the city of New York, evening or adult schools form part 
of the public school system; and the results there have been 
so satisfactory, that the opposition which was at first manifested 
towards them, has died away, and they may now be considered 
as permanently established. A few years since, an effort was 
made in the Boston School Committee to establish schools of 
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like character in this city, but, for reasons which were then 
deemed valid, the Board declined any action in the matter. 

A free evening school has been in successful operation for 
more than fifteen years in Warren Street Chapel, under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Mr. Barnard, where annually several hun- 
dred scholars are taught. Mr. Barnard, with a self-sacrificing 
devotion worthy of imitation, has successfully conducted his 
school during this time without any remuneration, often laboring 
under the difficulty of a want of assistants, who, when obtained, 
were expected to give their services gratuitously. 

Nothing can be more pleasing to one interested in this class 
of persons, than a visit to this schddl. There may be seen, 
often over two hundred scholars, varying in their ages from ten 
to forty, comprising those of many different nations, and all in- 
tensely interested in their lessons. Since the establishment of 
this school, hundreds, unable to read or write, have availed 
themselves of the privileges afforded by Mr. B., and year after 
year has found many of them constant attendants upon his in- 
struction; and the progress made by many of these is most grat- 
ifying and encouraging to both instructors and pupils. Other 
schools have been in successful operation during the past win- 
ter, in different parts of the city, and in one of these over five ae 
hundred scholars, of both sexes, applied for admission, about 9 
twenty per cent. of whom were unable to read. Schools of like 
character have also been established and successfully main- 
tained in Roxbury, Salem, and Portsmouth, N. H. 

It is conceded that the more enlightened we become as a 
people, the less we have of crime; and the great increase of 
crime in our State during the last ten years, may be traced to . 
the fact that the per cent. of those unable to read has in- 
creased in the same ratio during this time. The only remedy 
for this is, to educate this class; and it is hoped the time will 
soon come, when all those unable to read or write, and who de- 
sire instruction, can receive it; and that schools of the charac- 
ter of those mentioned, will be established in all our large towns 
or cities. 













































SCHOOL COUNSELLOR DINTER. 






[Would that we had many Dinters in America. Such men are the 
salt of the earth. They are the great benefactors of mankind. They are 
the heroes of humanity, the greatest of all heroes. Who would not rather 
be a Dinter or an Oberlin than a Wellington or a Napoleon? Educa- 
tors! let us imitate Dinter’s benevolence, industry, patience, and sim- 
plicity of manners. ] 







™ Gustavus FReDERICK DINTER was born at a village near | 
Leipsic,in 1760. He first distinguished himself as Principal of 
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a Teachers’ Seminary in Saxony, whence he was invited by the 
Prussian government to the station of School-Counsellor for 
Eastern Prussia. He resides at Koenigsberg, and about ninety 
days in the year he spends in visiting the schools of his prov- 
ince, and is incessantly employed nearly thirteen hours a day for 
the rest of his time, in the active duties of his office; and, that 
he may devote himself the more exclusively to his work, he 
liyes unmarried. He complains that his laborious occupation 
prevents his writing as much as he wishes for the public, yet, in 
addition to his official duties, he lectures several times a week, 
during term time, in the University at Koenigsberg, and always 
has in his house a number of indigent boys, whose education he 
superintends, and whose board and clothing he supplies, though 
poor himself. He has made it a rule to spend every Wednesday 
afternoon, and, if possible, one whole day in the week besides, 
in writing for the press; and thus, by making the best use of 
every moment of time, though he was nearly forty years old be- 
fore his career as an author commenced, he has contrived to 
publish more than sixty original works, some of them extending 
to several volumes, and all of them popular. Of one book, a 
school catechism, fifty thousand copies were sold previous to 
1830 ; and of his large work, the School-teacher’s Bible, in 
nine volumes, 8vo, thirty thousand copies were sold in less than 
one year. 

*“* He is often interrupted by persons who are attracted by his 
fame, or desire his advice; and while conversing with visitors, 
that no time may be lost, he employs himself in knitting, and 
thus not only supplies himself with stockings and mittens suited 
to that cold climate, but always has some to give away to indi- 
gent students and other poor people. His disinterestedness is 
quite equal to his activity; and of the income of his publications 
he devotes annually nearly five hundred dollars to benevolent 
purposes. Unweariedly industrious, and rigidly economical as 
he is, he lays up nothing for himself. He says, “ I am one of 
those happy ones who, when the question is put to them, ‘ Lack 
ye any thing ?’ (Luke 22: 85,) can answer with joy, ‘ Lord, 
nothing.” ‘To have more than one can use is superfluity; and 
I do not see how this can make any one happy. People often 
laugh at me because I will not incur the expense of drinking 
wine, and because I do not wear richer clothing, and live in a 
more costly style. Laugh away, good people; the poor boys, 
also, whose education I pay for, and for whom, besides, I can 
spare a few dollars for Christmas gifts and New Year’s presents, 
they have their laugh too.” 

“¢ Towards the close of his autobiography, he says, respecting 
the king of Prussia: “TI live happily under Frederick William ; 
he has just given me one hundred and thirty thousand dollars to 
build churches with in destitute places; he has established a 
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new Teachers’ Seminary for my poor Polanders, and he has so 
fulfilled my every wish for the good of posterity, that I can my- 
self hope to live to see the time when there shall be no school- 
master in Prussia more poorly paid than a common laborer. 
He has never hesitated, during the whole term of my office, to 
grant me any reasonable request for the helping forward of the 
school system. God bless him! I am with all my heart a Prus- 
sian. And now, my friends, when you hear that old Dinter is 
dead, say, *‘ May he rest in peace; he was a laborious, good- 
hearted, religious man ; he was a Christian.’ ”’ 

“ A few such men in the United States would effect a won- 
derful change in the general tone of our educational efforts.”’ 



















. Josuvua BATES, Jr. | Witttam D. Swan, 
Resident Editors, $3 D. Puiterick, | GipgoNn F. THayer, 4 of Boston. 

















“THe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Epucation ”’ will meet, this year, in Cleaveland, Ohio, on the 
19th of August, and continue in session four days or more. Ly 

“The object of this Association is to promote intercourse s 
among those who are actively engaged in promoting education 
throughout the United States, — to secure the coiperation of 
individuals, associations, and Legislatures, —in measures cal- 
culated to improve education, and to give to such measures a 
more systematic direction, and a more powerful impulse.” Such 
is the announcement in its constitution, and such, we doubt not, ‘a 
will be its aim. 

It is national in its character, and numbers among its mem- 
bers, citizens from the various literary and scientific callings of a 
majority of the States in the Union. 

It is conducted on liberal principles, and comprises in this 
government some of the best minds in the country. 

Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, of Philadelphia, is its President. P. 
Pemberton Morris, and Edward C. Biddle, of the same city, are 
its Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer; and its standing ¢ 
committee is composed of six gentlemen from as many different 
States. 

Those who attend its meetings will find themselves well re- 
paid for the time and money it may cost them. | 

In accepting the invitation of gentlemen from the State of i 
Ohio, to hold the meeting at Cleaveland, very attractive induce- 
ments were presented to the Association, which we trust will be 
redeemed ; notice of which we shall endeavor to furnish in a t 
subsequent number of the ‘Teacher. G. F. T. 4 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Te Institute will hold its annual meeting for 1851, in the 
beautiful town of Keene, N. H., on the 12th, 13th, and 14th 
of August. 

From the interest manifested by the good people of the vil- 
lage and neighborhood, a large and useful session is anticipated. 
The railroads passing through Keene, or connected with the 
Cheshire, furnish unusual facilities for attending the meeting, 
and a large delegation of members and others will doubtless be 
present from New York city and State, as well as from Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and our own Massachusetts and other 
States. 

Arrangements have been made for a reduced fare (to those 
who attend the meeting) between Boston and Keene, and it is 
expected that other roads will extend the same accommodation. 

The hospitalities of the inhabitants of Keene will be extended 
to female teachers who attend the meeting, and every reasonable 


inducement presented to secure a large attendance of those of 
both sexes. G. F. 7. 





BRISTOL COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association held its semiannual session in New Bedford, 
April 27th. The attendance was very full, about two hun- 
dred teachers from all parts of the County, male and female, 
being present. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President — John F. Emerson, of New Bedford. 

Vice Presidents — J. Wilkinson, of Suffolk : G. G. Lyon, of 
Fall River; W.A. Chamberlain, of Pawtucket; E. Hussey, 
of New Bedford; A. R. Slade, of Fall River; O. C. Pitman, of 
Taunton ; H. A. Pratt, of Easton; A. A. Leach, of Taunton. 

Secretary and Treasurer — A. H. Harlow, of New Bedford. 

A discussion took place upon the question, ‘ Is a teacher jus- 
tified in compelling a scholar to give information of the offences 
of another ?” 

A lecture was delivered by Mr. Chamberlain, of Pawtucket. 
His subject was “The Teacher’s Mission.” He spoke of the 
objects for which the teacher labors —and of the dignity of 
his vocation. It was a fault of teachers that they undervalued 
their calling. It seemed to them a hard and thankless one. 
Yet it was not so. Contemplated aright, it will be found to be 
a profession full of pleasures, and of incentives to exertion. The 
teacher who enters upon his studies with feelings of reluctance 
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and disgust, would find that they utterly destroyed his influence 
and paralyzed his exertions. He must have an exalted idea of 
the work which he is to perform. He is not called upon to deal 
with a mere machine. He is to train and fit the young spirit 
for the contests of this world, and for an immortal existence in 
another. He is to mould their tender natures to be the future 
men and women in society — to sustain, it may be, the moral, 
political, literary, and religious enterprise of the world. Then 
too he must have not only the requisite acquirements, but an 
understanding spirit. It is not enough to have the tools, — 
one must know how to use them. And the} business of edu- 
cation — what a field is opened for the exercise of all the hu- 
man faculties, of ingenuity and of thought, and for experiment 
of the intensest interest. The teacher should be an educator, 
not merely an instructer. He should devote himself to the 
culture of the moral, of the intellectual, of the religious nature. 
Upon him rests the main responsibility of education — for him 
it is to decide whether those under his charge shall grow up 
into useful and carefully cultivated men and women. Parental 
codperation he has a right to expect, and he will be happy 
if it is attained. But upon him at last rest mainly the care 
and the nurture of those under him. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s lecture was a sound, well-written, and at 
times eloquent discourse, and was listened to with marked at- 
tention. 

Professor Fowler, the eminent Phrenologist, addressed the 
convention. He spoke most strongly and pointedly upon the 
subject of punishment. He thought it was too often adminis- 
tered in passion; that an interval should be allowed between 
the offence and the penalty, that its administration might be free 
from anger and the taint of revengeful feelings. 

A lecture was delivered by Mr. Swan, of Boston. He com- 
menced with an inquiry concerning some of the more impor- 
tant duties of the teacher, and the manner in which those du- 
ties were to be learned. Education, he said, consists not in the 
development of one, or of any one class of our faculties; there 
must be a harmonious development of the whole ; and this un- 
folding of the mind commences at infancy, and ends only at 
death. The lecturer next spoke of the duties of the teacher in 
regulating his school. There he must be master, thoroughly 
master, though not a tyrant; he must rule by love, if possible ; 
he must draw out the affections of the school to his assistance, 
and few rules will be needed. Mr. S. thought too that physical 
education was too much neglected ; a healthy mind cannot ex- 
ist in a sickly, feeble body. Children begin study too young, and 
are confined too closely, especially those of the higher classes. 
Music, painting, dancing, and the other extras of a complete 
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education, are crowded in upon the leisure time of the child, 
and he is not allowed space to cultivate health. A child should 
be confined in the school-room not more than three or four 
hours in one day, and this should be in the morning, never 
in the afternoon. The teacher too should never regard the 
mind as a vessel, to be crammed to its utmost extent, but 
should rather strive to call out its faculties. He should help 
the pupil to educate himself. There may be too much recita- 
tion and too little instruction. There is another duty of the 
teacher: he should form and direct public sentiment. Schools 
are too often neglected, and their wants unsupplied, because of 
thorough want of information in society ; absence from school 
arises from the fact that parents do not understand the impor- 
tance of constant attendance. School committees, drawn as 
they are from every trade and calling, know little of the modus 
operandi of the school-room ; they too may be enlightened, for 
they think but too little of the arduous labors of the teacher. 
This has given rise to the custom of reports, containing per cent- 
age of correct and incorrect answers ; a custom, (thought Mr. 
S.,) that has a blighting, withering influence upon those whom it is 
intended to benefit. On reading such reports, many will inquire, 
Why is such a teacher retained? The real condition of the 
school is not to be understood from such reports. The lecturer 
closed by urging upon the community the duty of obtaining 
and retaining the best teachers at adequate salaries, for such 
were really the cheapest. ‘The lecture was a sound, well-writ- 
ten performance, and gave great satisfaction. 

A lecture was delivered by Mr. Slade, of Fall River, on 
‘The Past and the Present.” He dwelt upon the sacrifices 
and sufferings of our Pilgrim fathers; of the wisdom which 
led them to establish and sustain the common school. ‘The set- 
tlement of our feeble colonies was not commercial, but. spir- 
itual in its character. Our fathers were men who thought, 
and were free because they thought; and because they would 
have their children free, by the sure title of cultivated minds, 
they planted the germ of the common school. Now, when it has 
so far advanced, and borne such excellent fruit, we should re- 
member with gratitude those who nursed it thr rough a precarious 
infancy. Mr. Slade presented a well- considered and eloquent 
view of the duties of the teacher in the present. It is for him 
to train the miniature men under his charge into wise and useful 
citizens, and the miniature women into virtuous and patriotic 
matrons. ‘The lecture contained many excellent sentiments, 
originally expressed. 

During the convention several discussions took place upon 
questions of school discipline. 

A lecture was delivered by Rey. M. G. Thomas, of New- 
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Bedford. He took a very broad and high view of the duties 
and responsibilities of the teacher, affirming that the relation of 
the teacher to his scholar, in its momentous importance and in- 
fluence, “‘ was second only to the God-appointed relation of 
parent and child.” The sculptor was surrounded by blocks of 
marble. If perfect in art, he could either form these blocks 
into statues which should appear the very embodiments of ugli- 
ness and lowest vice, or such as should represent the ideal per- 
fection of loveliness and virtue. So the teacher. It often de- 
pended under God on him, whether those committed to his care 
should become beautiful polished stones in the social fabric, or 
monuments of warning against vice and crime. The lecturer 
ably urged the importance of a high standard of qualification 
in the teacher ; and with a view to obtain this great blessing to 
society he would have those only who give evidence that they 
are well qualified for their work, sought out, employed, honored, 
cherished, and well paid. ‘Teaching should be honored as one 
of the learned professions, as requiring the most learning of 
any. Immediate measures should be taken to remedy the evil 
of inadequate compensation of teachers, especially in the case 
of females, the rate of compensation to whom was most unjustly 
low. ‘The lecturer was obliged to leave as one of those difticul- 
ties, which admit of no remedy, the temporary character of 
the relation of the female teacher. He supposed it would con- 
tinue to happen as it had happened, that after a few years, in a 
majority of cases, the female teachers would abandon the task 
of teaching the children of other people, and be caught in a lit- 
tle time engaged in the training of a little private circle which 
would be all-engrossing in its claims to their regards. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Thomas urged on teachers the importance not only of 
exerting an influence on their scholars which should not be one 
of gross vice, — and he was happy to say that all the teachers, 
he believed, were above all suspicion of this, — but of exerting 
the best influences on them, in all respects, seeing that interests 
so immense were submitted to their influence. He insisted par- 
ticularly on the inadequacy of mere routine, literary instruc- 
tion, and on the importance of having the moral element enter 
largely into the work of the school. 

An interesting and able lecture on physiology, pathology, and 
kindred subjects, was given by Dr. B. F. Hatch, of this city. 

The committee on criticisms made a report. A motion was 
submitted by a member to abolish the office of critic, which lies 
over till the next meeting, under the rule. 

Mr. Stone, of Fall River, from a committee, reported the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the exercises of this meeting of the Association, 
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and the benefits derived therefrom, have more than ever impressed us 
with the importance of such meetings to the success of the Teacher in 
his calling. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as we, being Teachers, are in a great meas- 
ure responsible for the right education of the young, we will hence- 
forth devote ourselves with greater assiduity to our profession, and 
strive more faithfully to discharge the duties devolving upon us. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be tendered to the 
Hon. Amasa Walker, and Wm. D. Swan, Fsq., of Boston, to L. N. 
Fowler, of New York, Rev. M. G. Thomas and Dr. B. F. Hatch, of New 
Bedford, to Messrs. Chamberlain and Slade, of the Association, for the 
able, instructive, and practical lectures they have given us ; also to Mr. 
P. White for the additional interest which his musical skill has im- 
parted to our exercises. 

Resolved, That the courtesy of the people and Teachers of New 
Bedford, in their open-hearted reception of the members of the Associ- 
ation from abroad, will long be remembered by them with the deepest 
pleasure. 

We take great pleasure in mentioning, that six lady teachers 
were appointed to present essays at the next meeting. Male 
teachers and honorary members were appointed, also, to deliver 
lectures at the next meeting. 

An address was given by the Hon. Amasa Walker, Secretary 
of State. The address was a well-considered and elaborate 
production, and was well listened to for the hour and more 
which was occupied in its delivery. The subject was “ Political 
Economy as a study for common schools.” The orator first 
gave a comprehensive view of the nature of the science, show- 
ing the prevalent and profound ignorance on the subject, even 
among statesmen, and then urged that it was adapted to be in- 
troduced and cultivated as a study in common schools. 

It was voted that the Association hold its next semiannual 
meeting at Pawtucket, on the last Thursday and the next suc- 
ceeding Friday in October.— Compiled from the Mercury and 
the Standard. 





NEW POSTAGE LAW. 


Subscribers are reminded that this law has now gone into 
operation. The new rates of postage chargeable for the 
‘* Teacher,” may be found on the title page of the cover. Sub- 
scribers who have received their copies by other than mail con- 
veyance, are notified that hereafter the work will be mailed to 
them. The postage is payable by subscribers at the post-office 
where they receive their numbers* 

It is confidently hoped that the friends of the Teacher will 
use the present opportune period to extend its circulation, as far 
as may be in their power. 


